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STRANGE  CASE  OF 


JOSEPHINE  MARIE  BEDARD. 


JOSEPHINE  MARIE  BEDARD  has  eaten  nothing  for  a  period 

of  seven  years.  Not  until  Dr.  Tanner’s  fearful  ordeal  of 
fasting  for  forty  days  was  it  thought  possible  for  a  human  being, 
other  than  the  “Son  of  Man,”  to  live  without  eating  more  than 
seven  or  nine  days. 

Dr.  Tanner  has  had  several  imitators,  some  of  whom  even 
exceeded  the  period  of  fasting  indulged  in  by  him. 

The  intellectual  world  therefore  is  prepared  to  accept  accounts 
of  fasting  of  from  one  to  two  months,  but  when  a  statement  is 
made  that  a  human  being  has  not  taken  food  of  any  kind,  except 
water,  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  still  lives,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  some  degree  of  incredulity  should  be  manifested.  | 

This  little  book  is  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the 
claims  made  by  the  young  lady  herself,  as  well  as  the  testimony 
of  relatives,  friends  and  others. 

This  remarkable  case  was  first  presented  to  the  general  public 
in  the  latter  part  of  December  last  (1888),  by  the  newspapers  of 
Lewiston,  Maine,  from  which  it  was  copied  into  the  daily  papers 
of  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

The  writer  of  this  little  book,  like  many  another,  read  the 
wonderful  account  of  Josephine  Marie  Bedard,  and,  considering 
it  a  yarn  bejond  even  a  worthiness  of  consideration  as  a  matter 
of  truth,  thought  no  more  of  it. 

Not  so,  however,  with  Mr.  Wm.  Austin,  proprietor  of  the 
Nickelodeon  in  Boston,  Mass.  Always  upon  the  look  out  for 
curiosit  es  and  wonders  of  Nature,  he  felt  that  there  might  be  some 
grain  of  truth  in  the  account.  If  so,  Miss  Bedard  was  worth  se¬ 
curing  as  a  remarkable  curiosity  for  exhibition  at  his  popular 
Museum  and  Amusement  Resort. 

He  instructed  his  Manager,  Mr.  Al.  Haynes,  to  correspond 
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with  the  young  lady  and  offer  her  $100  per  week,  for  four  weeks 
as  a  curiosity  at  the  Nickelodeon. 

Mr.  Haynes  forwarded  the  above  offer,  in  a  letter  dated  Sat¬ 
urday,  Jan.  5th,  1889. 

No  answer  was  received.  It  began  to  appear  as  if  there  was 
no  truth  in  the  accounts  of  Miss  Bedard  which  were  still  being 
commented  upon  by  the  press. 

Desirous  of  learning  the  merits  of  the  case,  Mr.  Austin  dis¬ 
patched,  Mr.  C.  H. Webber  (his  press  agent),  and  the  writer  of 
this  book,  to  Lewiston,  Maine,  to  investigate  the  matter  and  ascer¬ 
tain  why  no  answer  had  been  made  to  his  manager’s  letter. 

Sunday  evening,  Jan.  13th,  I  left  Boston  for  Lewiston, 
arriving  at  1.30  o’clock,  in  the  morning,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  time,  until  10  o’clock,  at  the  DeWitt  House. 

Feeling  there  might  be  some  hoax  in  the  matter  and  not 
desiring  to  appear  as  the  butt  of  a  newspaper  “fish  story,”  I 
gradually  drew  out  from  one  and  another  about  the  hotel,  strong 
statements  of  the  young  lady’s  case  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in 
believing  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  matter.  I  thereupon 
proceeded  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  home  of  the  Bedard’s. 

Arriving  at  the  "house  I  was  admitted  by  a  young  lady  of 
about  1 7  years  of  age,  with  rosy  cheeks,  plump  and  active.  I 
found  that  she  was  not  only  French,  but  that  she  was  not  able 
to  speak  a  word  of  English. 

She  was  made  to  understand  that  I  desired  to  see  “  Bedard,” 
and  I  was  ushered  into  a  room  where  a  middle-aged  lady  sat  sew¬ 
ing. 

The  young  lady  I  afterward  discovered  to  be  the  remarkable 
person  that  I  had  traveled  so  far  to  see.  She  took  up  a  broom  and 
resumed  the  sweeping  of  the  floor,  an  occupation  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  my  knock  at  the  door. 

I  at  once  discovered  that  neither  of  the  women  could  speak 
English. 

I  could  only  say  “  Boston,”  thinking  to  call  to  their  mind  the 
letter  that  had  been  sent  them  by  Manager  Haynes. 

The  only  reply  made  was  what  sounded  to  me  like  “  Wee, 
Pshaw.’’ 

I  understood  “wee”  to  be  “oui”  meaning  “yes”  in  French, 
but  what  in  the  world  was  meant  by  “  pshaw  ”  I  could  not  make 
out. 

After  some  attempts  at  signs,  without  any  progress,  the  young 
lady  left  the  room,  and  soon  returned  with  a  lady  who  could  act  as  an 
interpreter.  •  -  - 
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I  desired  that  she  ask  the  middle-aged  lady,  whom  I  learned  to  be 
the  aunt  of  Josephine,  if  they  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Haynes, 
offering  $100  a  week  for  the  young  lady’s  appearance  at  the 
Nickelodeon. 

They  answered  that  they  had  received  a  letter  from  a  house  in 
Boston,  to  which  a  Mr.  Shaw  was  connected,  offering  them  $100, 
but  that  they  knew  of  no  other  such  offer  from  anyone.  They  also 
informed  me  that  the  young  lady  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Shaw  to  appear 
at  his  house  in  Boston,  at  a  salary  of  $30.  By  his  house  they  meant 
the  Museum  at  4  Tremont  Row,  Stone  and  Shaw,  proprietors,  and 
which  is  known  as  Austin  &  Stone’s,  although  Mr.  Austin  is  not 
connected  with  it. 

I  was  curious  to  know  how  Mr.  Shaw  had  secured  them  at  $30  a 
week  after  he  had  made  them  an  offer  of  $100,  the  same  as  Mr. 
Austin  had.  At  that  time  I  supposed,  as  the  ladies  had  told  me, 
that  Mr.  Shaw  had  also  offered  them  $100,  but  I  afterwards  found 
that  it  was  not  so.  I  was  also  curious  to  know  where  Mr.  Haynes’s 
letter  had  gone,  for  these  ladies  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  it. 

Unable  to  make  much  progress  with  the  ladies,  I  was  directed  to 
a  tea  store  on  Lisbon  Street,  where  I  would  find  the  uncle  of 
Josephine,  who  could  better  understand  me. 

At  the  tea  store,  which  I  found  to  be  owned  by  the  uncle,  I 
introduced  myself  to  a  bright  young  lady — a  clerk  at  the  ’store — who 
could  speak  both  French  and  English  fluently. 

I  told  her  that  I  had  come  from  Mr.  Austin’s  Nickelodeon,  in 
Boston.  She  informed  me  that  she  was  just  writing  a  let'er  to  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  further  said  that,  as  I  had  come  down,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  her  to  finish  it. 

I  replied  that  I  was  not  from  the  house  with  which  Mr.  Shaw 
was  connected,  but  was  from  Austin’s  Nickelodeon,  another  house. 

Then  she  desired  to  know  if  there  were  two  Messrs.  Austin,  or  if 
Mr.  Austin  owned  both  houses. 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  explain,  for  Mr.  Austin  did  at  that 
time  own  two  houses  (the  Nickelodeon  and  the  World’s  Museum), 
and  his  name  was  on  the  letterheads  of  the  Nickelodeon,  and  also 
upon  those  of  Stone  &  Shaw’s  Museum,  although,  as  I  said  before, 
he  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  latter.  I  told  her  to  finish  her 
letter,  and  send  it  to  Mr.  Shaw,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
business.  At  this  time  I  believed  that  Mr.  Shaw  had  secured 
Josephine,  and  that  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  ascertain  why 
the  Bedard’s  had  not  answered  Mr.  Haynes’  letter,  or  to  learn  why 
they  had  not  received  it.  At  that  moment  I  was  unsuspicious  of 
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anything  out  of  the  usual  course  in  cases  of  contract,  and  believed 
Mr.  Shaw’s  claim  to  Josephine  to  be  undisputed. 

Soon  the  uncle  came  in,  and  the  lady  clerk  went  out  and  posted 
the  letter  she  had  written  to  Mr.  Shaw. 

I  found  that  the  uncle  was  not  proficient  in  the  English 
language,  and  so  with  the  confused  condition  of  tirrn  names  of  the 
two  museums  in  Boston,  I  could  not  seem  to  make  him  understand 
who  L  was,  where  I  came  from,  or  what  I  wanted. 

I  waited  until  the  lady  clerk  returned.  I  told  her  that  Mr. 
Haynes,  of  Austin’s  Nickelodeon,  had  sent  a  letter  offering  $100  a 
week  for  Josephine,  and  I  desired  to  know  why  no  answer  had  been 
made  to  it,  or  why  they  had  not  let  him  know  that  they  had  been 
engaged  by  Mr  Shaw. 

The  lady  clerk  talked  with  the  uncle  in  French  for  awhile,  sur¬ 
prise  and  indignation  seeming  to  manifest  itself  beiween  them,  when 
all  at  once  the  uncle  began  to  pace  the  floor,  and  exclaim,  “  it’s  von 
trick.  She  no  go.  Take  me  for  a  big  fool.” 

I  could  not  understand  why  he  was  so  indignant.  I  thought 
perhaps  he  had  misunderstood  me.  I  tried  to  assure  him  that  I  was 
not  endeavoring  to  secure  the  girl,  as  she  was  under  contract  with 
Shaw.  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  there  to  interfere  in  their  business, 
that  all  I  wished  was  to  find  out  about  Mr.  Haynes’  letter. 

The  lady  clerk  hastily  assured  me  that  the  gentleman  was  not 
alluding  to  me.  He  was  provoked  with  Mr.  Shaw,  for  he  had  just 
discovered  that  he  had  deceived  him,  and  then  she  went  on  to  inform 
me  that  Mr.  Shaw  had  told  him  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Haynes  was 
from  the  same  house  that  he  represented. 

I  then  asked  if  Mr.  Shaw  had  not  also  sent  them  a  letter,  offer¬ 
ing  $too  a  week,  and  was  told  that  there  was  but  one  letter  received 
offering  that  amount,  and  that  was  from  Mr.  Haynes. 

I  asked  how  they  came  to  think  that  the  letter  was  from  Mr. 
Shaw’s  house,  when  it  was  signed  by  Mr.  Haynes,  and  was  told 
that  Mr.  Shaw  said,  or  gave  them  to  understand  that  Mr.  Haynes  was 
manager  at  Mr.  Shaw’s  house. 

I  then  said  that  I  did  not  see  how  they  could  have  mistaken  the 
two  firms  when  one  was  Stone  &  Shaw’s  and  the  other  Austin  s 
Nickelodeon. 

He  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  of  either  house,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  easily  deceived.  Mr.  Shaw  showed  him  the  name  of  “  Austin 
&  Stone,”  on  Stone  &  Shaw’s  letterheads,  and  the  name  “  Austin  & 
Co.,”  on  the  Nickelodeon  letterhead,  and  gave  him  to  understand 
that  they  were  the  “  same  thing.” 
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For  the  first  time  I  noticed  how  easily  a  person  unacquainted 
with  the  two  houses  might  be  deceived. 

“  Did  you  have  charge  of  the  young  lady  ?  ”  I  asked. 

He  replied  that  his  brother,  the  father  of  Josephine,  had  but 
recently  arrived  from  Canada  with  his  daughter,  and  not  speaking 
English  or  understanding  the  customs  of  this  country,  relied  wholly 
upon  him.  He  did  all  the  business  with  Mr.  Shaw  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  signing  the  contract.  In  other  words,  he  acted  as  the  agent 
of  the  father  of  Josephine. 

“Was  there  a  contract  signed  with  Mr.  Shaw?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  Mr.  Shaw  paid  550  down  to  bind  the  bargain.” 

“Then,  of  course,  you  will  carry  out  the  contract  and  Josephine 
will  go  as  you  have  agreed,”  I  said. 

“  No,”  he  replied,  “  she  no  go  with  him  for  $500.  He  take  me 
for  big  fool.  He  play  me  trick.” 

“  But,”  said  I,  “if  you  have  signed  a  contract  you  will  have  to 
fulfil  it.” 

“No  sare  1  ”he  replied  with  emphasis.  “De  gal  no  go.  He 
play  me  trick.  De  girl  will  go  under  de  ground  ’fore  she  go.  She 
no  like  him,  and  she  cry  all  time.  He  play  me  one  trick,  he  play  me 
more.  No  sare  I  He  take  me  for  tarn  fool.  I  no  like  it.” 

“  But  Josephine  was  willing  to  go  before  she  saw  me,”  I  said  by 
way  of  argument,  for  at  this  time  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  her 
going  with  m“. 

“  No,”  he  said,  “de  gal  no  like  Shaw  all  time.  She  smart  girl. 
She  cry.  No  want  to  go.  She  go  to  please  her  fadder.  He  want 
de  money.  She  think  if  she  no  please  her  fadder  something  bad  will 
happen.  She  is  good  Catholic  gal.  She  see  her  mother,  and  her 
mother  say  do  what  her  father  say.” 

“  Is  her  mother  here  with  her  ?  ” 

“Her  mother  is  dead.  She  die  long  time  ago,  ven  she  small.” 

“  How  does  she  see  her,  then  ?  ” 

“  She  see  her  just  de  same.” 

I  began  to  grow  interested  in  the  case.  I  detected  a  tinge  of 
superstition  in  the  minds  of  the  Bedards,  a  faith  in  which  might 
account  somewhat  for  Josephine’s  long  fasting.  I  saw  that  there  was 
an  honest  belief  in  the  fact  that  there  was  some  supernatural  power 
guarding  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  girl.  Not  desiring  to  shake 
any  such  honest  belief  in  a  matter  that  I  was  not  able  to  deny,  I  de¬ 
sisted  from  conversing  further  on  that  point,  and  returned  to  the 
subject  of  the  contract  with  Mr.  Shaw. 

“  How,”  said  I,  “  did  you  come  to  contract  with  Mr.  Shaw  for 
$30  a  week  when  you  supposed  that  his  house  (by  Mr.  Haynes’ 
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le'  ter),  had  offered  you  $100?”  This  question,  beings  too  profound 
for  the  uncle,  had  to  be  interpreted  to  him  by  the  lady  clerk. 

After  several  minu  es  talk  in  French  between  the  two,  the 
matter  was  minutely  explained  to  me  as  follows  :  — 

In  the  first  mad,  on  Monday  morning,  January  7,  a  letter  was 
received  by  the  Bedards  from  Air.  Havnes,  offering  Josephine  $100 
a  week  for  four  weeks.  Mr.  Joseph  Bedard,  the  uncle,  was  sick. 
He  merely  glanced  at  the  contents,  noted  the  offer  and  intormed 
Josepnine’s  father,  who  received  the  news  with  pleasure.  Ur. 
Matte  ot  Lewiston  was  present  and  he  read  the  letter,  and  handed  it 
back  to  the  uncle  saying  it  was  a  good  offer.  The  uncle  put  the 
letter  in  the  pocket  of  his  Coat  which  was  hanging  on  a  hook,  to 
answer  it  as  soon  as  he  felt  better.  About  twenty  minuies  later  Mr. 
Shaw  came  to  the  house  in  a  coach.  He  was  introduced  by  a  Mr. 
Brackett,  who  sells  clothes  lines  around  Lewiston.  Mr.  Shaw 
de-ired  to  see  the  young  lady,  inquired  into  her  case  and  a^ked  if 
they  would  guarantee  that  she  would  eat  nothing  for  the  next  four 
weeks.  1'hey  told  him  they  would  guarantee  ihat  she  had  eaten 
n  *thi .  gfor  the  past  seven  years,  but  they  would  not  guarantee  that 
she  would  continue  fasting  a  day  longer,  as  her  appetite  might  come 
to  her  at  any  moment.  He  finally  offered  $30  a  week  and  expenses 
for  Josephine,  her  tather  and  an  interpreter,  with  a  salary  of  $1  per 
day  for  ihe  in  erpre  er.  This  altogether  would  amount  to  an  average 
of  ^55  per  week.  The  uncle  at  once  informed  him  that  an  offer  of 
$100  per  week  had  been  made  by  letter  from  another  party  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Shaw  desiied  to  see  the  le  ter,  which  was  the  one  from  Mr. 
Haynes.  It  was  produced,  where  upon  Mr.  Brackett  took  it,  read  it, 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  The  uncle  asked  him  what  right  he  had  to 
put  that  letter  m  his  pocket,  and  demanded  him  ‘o  give  it  up.  He 
did  so  reluctantly,  whereupon  Mr.  Shaw  asked  them  to  let  him  see 
it.  The  Bedard  handed  it  to  him.  He  put  on  his  glasses,  read  it, 
burst  into  a  laugh,  and  then  gave  them  to  understand  that  ihe  letter  . 
was  from  the  manager  of  his  own  house.  He  furiher  said  that  he 
had  come  down  there  personally  to  fix  the  matter,  as  the  writer  of 
the  letter  had  no  right  to  offer  such  an  amount  without  a  guarantee 
that  Josephine  would  not  eat  during  the  engagement.  He  also  pro¬ 
duced  envelopes  from  his  pocket  with  the  names  of  “  Austin  & 
Stone  ”  upon  them,  and  showed  them  together  with  ihe  name  of 
Aus  in  &  Co.  on  the  $100  letter,  to  one  or  two  people  in  the  100m, 
to  convince  them  that  the  houses  and  the  firms  were  one  and  the 
same.  The  Bedards  not  knowing  the  difference,  accepted  the  repie- 
sentation  as  true,  and  while  they  would  rather  have  had  $ico  a  week, 
concluded  to  accept  the  smaller  amount,  convinced  by  their  under- 
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standing  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  representations  that  they  could  get  no  more 
unless  they  would  guarantee  that  Josephine’s  appetite  would  not 
return  during  her  engagement. 

I  began  to  grow  more  and  more  interested  in  this  case  as  it 
appeared  by  the  Bedard’s  story  that  a  trick  had  been  played  on 
Mr.  Austin  as  well  as  upon  the  Bedards. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  made  no  offer  for  the  young  lady,  and 
they  had  Mr.  Haynes’  offer  an  hour  at  least  before  they  had  even 
seen  Mr.  Shaw.  I  therefore  saw  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  their  story.  I  saw  no  reason  for  the  uncle  to  declare  at 
this  time  that  Josephine  should  not  go  with  Mr.  Shaw  when  a  con¬ 
tract  had  been  mutually  agreed  upon  and  signed  by  his  sanction  and 
advice,  unless  there  was  truth  in  his  statement. 

But  there  was  another  question  which  I  thought  should  be 
answered,  and  I  put  it  as  follows  : 

“  You  made  your  contract  with  Mr.  Shaw  on  January  7.  It  is 
now  January  14.  Why  is  it  you  did  not  discover  this  trick  before 
now  ?  ” 

“  How  I  find  it  ?  ”  he  answered.  “  How  I  know  ’bout  dis 
place  ?  I  no  been  in  Boston.” 

“Couldn’t  you  see  by  Mr.  Haynes’  letter  that  Austin  &  Co.’s 
Nickelodeon  is  on  Court  Street,  while  Austin  &  Stone’s  Museum  is 
on  Tremont  Row  ?  ” 

“  I  no  got  de  letter  of  Haynes,”  he  replied. 

“  I  thought  you  said  that  you  received  it  a  short  time  before  Mr. 
Shaw  came  to  your  house  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  got  de  letter  by  mail,  den  Shaw  take  it  away  with 
him.  I  no  got  it  now.” 

Mr.  Shaw  took  away  Mr.  Haynes’  letter  with  him.  What  right 
had  he  to  do  that  ? 

Our  conversation  was  getting  into  deep  water  again  by 
reason  of  not  being  able  to  speak  each  other’s  language,  so 
the  lady  clerk  came  to  our  assistance  and  informed  me  that  after 
they  were  t  >ld  that  the  $100  letter  was  from  the  same  house  that 
Shaw  represented,  and  that  they  could  not  receive  that  amount, 
they  paid  very  little  attention  to  it.  After  the  contract  was  made 
Shaw  took  Haynes’  letter  saying,  “  this  is  of  no  value  to  you,”  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  As  they  believed  it  to  be  from  his  manager, 
they  made  no  objection,  and  thought  no  more  about  it.  They  now 
see  that  the  letter  was  of  value  to  them,  and  was  taken  away  in  order 
to  keep  them  lrom  learning  that  they  had  been  deceived.  They  now 
see  also,  why  it  was  that  Mr.  Shaw  cautioned  them  not  to  answer 
any  letters,  no  matter  from  whom  they  came. 
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After  hearing  this  I  could  readily  see  why  the  Bedard’s  had  not 
answered  the  letter  from  Mr.  Haynes.  They  suuposed  that  Mr. 
Shaw  had  taken  it  back  to  Mr.  Haynes,  and  that  Mr.  Haynes  knew 
all  about  it.  If  Mr.  Austin  had  not  sent  me  to  Lewiston,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  Bedards,  Mr.  Haynes,  Mr.  Austin  and  the  world  at 
large  would  never  have  known  why  the  Bedards  should  have 
accepted  $30  in  preference  to  $100. 

After  receiving  this  information  I  began  to  t  iink  quite  seriously 
of  this  strange  case.  If  the  Bedards’  story  was  true  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  had  no  object  in  stating  an  untruth  at  this  time  for  the 
thought  of  securing  the  girl  tor  Mr.  Austin  after  I  learned  that  she 
had  been  secured  by  Mr.  Shaw  never  entered  my  mind.  It  wrould 
have  been  dishonorable  and  unprofessional  to  have  even  attempted 
such  a  thing,  but  I  began  to  look  upon  the  matter  in  a  new  light. 
This  is  the  way  it  apptaied  to  me. 

Mr.  Austin,  through  Mr.  Haynes,  had  offered  $  too  for  the  girl. 
That  offer  was  received  before  they  saw  Mr.  Shaw,  who  only  offered 
them  $30  and  expenses.  If  Mr.  Shaw  had  given  them  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  $100  offer  had  come  from  his  house,  then  Mr.  Shaw 
had  wronged  Mr.  Austin.  He  had  not  only  caused  the  Bedards  to 
ignore  Mr.  Austin’s  claim  upon  her  by  virtue  of  the  highest  offer, 
but  he  had  done  so  bv  taken  advantage  of  Mr.  Austin’s  n^me  which 
Stone  &  Shaw  still  retains  upon  the  letter  heads  and  signs  of  their 
museum.  That  certainly  was  wrong,  as  well  as  the  following  : — 

If  he  had  secured  the  services  of  the  girl  by  leading  her 
friends  to  suppose  that  they  could  not  get  $100,  and  would  there¬ 
fore  have  to  take  $30  or  nothing. 

If  he  had  told  them  that  a  letter  offering  £100  was  of  no  value  to 
them,  and  had  taken  it  away  with  him  so  that  they  had  no  after 
opportunity  of  seeing  whether  the  letter  was  of  value  to  them  or  not. 

If  he  had  instructed  them  not  to  correspond  with  any  one  but 
himself,  and  to  answer  no  letter  that  came  to  them  no  matter  from 
whom,  thus  keeping  Mr.  Austin  in  the  dark,  and  the  Bedards  in  the 
dark,  as  to  their  best  interests.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  of 
these  people  were  French  Canadians,  only  one  being  able  to  speak  a 
tew  words  in  English  and  wholly  ignorant  of  Boston  museums,  and 
somewhat  ignorant  of  their  individual  rights.  The  itnc'e,  in  whom 
the  oihers  confided,  and  who  acted  as  iheir  agent,  fi  eling  that  a  trick 
had  been  played  upon  him  by  Mr.  Shaw,  declared  that  ihe  contract 
should  not  be  kept  under  any  circumstances. 

As  it  was  no  affair  of  mine,  and  feeling  that  the  girl  would  go 
back  to  Canada,  and  not  get  to  Boston  at  all,  I  expressed  sympathy 
for  them  as  best  I  could,  bade  them  good  day,  and  departed. 
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A  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  store,  and  overheard  part  of 
our  conversation,  followed  me  out.  On  the  street  he  spoke  to  me  of 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Brackett,  who  had  been  interested  with  Shaw 
in  securing  the  girl. 

This  gentleman  did  not  speak  in  the  most  favorable  manner  of 
Brackett,  and  from  what  I  learned  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he  had 
played  a  prominent  part  in  deceiving  the  minds  of  the  Bedard’s,  if 
they  had  been  deceived. 

Feeling  confident  that  they  were  not  going  to  fulfil  their  contract 
with  Shaw,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  there  was  any  possible  way  I 
would  secure  the  young  lady,  either  for  myself  or  for  Mr.  Austin. 
From  the  accounts  of  her  that  I  learned  in  Lewiston,  I  considered 
her  the  greatest  curiosity  of  which  the  world  had  ever  heard.  I  at 
once  sought  legal  advice. 

I  went  to  Judge  Knowlton’s  office,  and  laid  the  matter  before 
him,  precisely  as  I  have  given  it  to  the  reader. 

He  informed  me  that,  if  the  facts  were  as  I  had  given  them,  Mr 
Shaw  had  no  claim  upon  the  Bedards,  as  his  contract  was  made  under 
false  pretences.  He  also  stated  that  although  the  father  had  made  a 
contract  for  her  exhibition  the  girl  could  not  be  made  to  exhibit  her¬ 
self  unless  she  chose  to  do  so.  If  her  uncle,  or  some  one  else,  were 
her  guardian,  the  guardian  might  insist  upon  her  going,  where  a 
parent  could  not.  A  guardianship  now  might  annul  all  previous 
contracts.  If  I  took  her  to  Boston,  Stone  &  Shaw  might  cause  an 
injunction  against  her  being  exhibited  during  the  term  of  the  con¬ 
tract  with  them,  but  nothing  could  prevent  her  being  exhibited  after 
that  time. 

I  thought  the  matter  over,  and  concluded  that  if  the  girl  had  not 
eaten  food  for  seven  years,  and  still  had  no  desire  for  food,  she  was 
worth  keeping  until  the  term  of  Stone  &  Shaw’s  contract  had  expired, 
although  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  exhibit  her  previous  to  that 
time.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  hire  her. 

I  went  back  to  the  store,  and  said  to  the  uncle, :  “  Are  you  de¬ 
termined  that  your  brother  (Josephine’s  father)  shall  not  fulfil  the 
contract  made  with  Shaw  ?  ” 

“  De  gal  shall  no  go  wit  Shaw.  He  play  me  for  von  fool.  He 
no  play  more  tricks  on  me.  My  brudder  no  understan’  dis  countree. 
He  do  jess  de  same  what  I  say  all  de  time.” 

“  What  will  you  do  with  the  $50  Shaw  has  paid  you  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  keep  dat  myself,”  he  replied. 

I  told  him  that  would  not  be  right.  If  he  was  not  going  to  fulfil 
his  contract,  he  ought  to  return  the  $50. 

Said  he,  “  Mr.  Shaw  told  me  he  pay  me  for  my  trouble  ;  but  he 


play  me  trick,  and  de  gal  no  go  wid  him.  He  make  me  much  trouble 
and  I  should  keep  de  £50;  but  I  have  to  return  it.  den  I  return  it.”_ 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  given  this  man  no  idea  of  offering  to  en 
gage  the  girl,  yet  he  was  determined  that  she  should  not  go  to 
Stone  &  Shaw’s.  By  the  above  expression  of  his,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  was  for  his  interest  to  have  her  go  there,  as  he  was  to  be  paid  by 
Shaw  for  what  he  had  done  in  the  matter.  I  state  this  to  show  that 
there  must  have  been  some  good  foundation  for  his  belief  that  he 
had  been  deceived  by  Mr.  Shaw. 

I  now  broached  the  subject  of  his  engaging  the  girl  to  me. 

He  replied  :  “  No  1  de  gal  no  go  with  any  one.  She  go  back  to 
Canada.  She  no  like  dese  tricks.  I  no  like  dem  myself.” 

“  But  I  have  played  no  tricks  on  you,”  I  said. 

“  How  I  know  ?  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  How  I  know  you  not  de 
same,  jess  like  Shaw?  He  say  he  all  right.  He  show  me  big  roll  of 
money — one  t’ousand  dollars  bill.  He  say  he  have  plentee  monie. 
He  give  me  thirty  dollars,  say  hundred  dollars  no  good.  He  take  me 
for  big  fool.  I  no  like  no  more  tricks  like  that.” 

“  V\  ell,  if  I  can  bring  you  tes  imonials  from  Boston  proving 
that  1  am  all  right,  would  the  girl  go  with  me?” 

“  Hat  I  don’  know,  I  vill  see.  1  talk  to  Fadder  Mathon 
(meaning  his  priest.)  He  tell  me,  den  I  see.” 

It  was  nearly  time  for  my  irain  to  Boston,  and  1  was  expected 
back  that  night  so  1  left  the  store,  sought  the  depot  and  returned 
to  Boston.  After  informing  Mr.  Austin  of  the  matter  as  1  had 
found  it,  I  again  took  legal  advice  how  to  proceed,  I  had  now 
determined  to  secure  the  girl  if  she  was  willing  to  go  with  me, 
and  if  Mr,  Austin  did  not  care  for  her  I  would  exhibit  her  my¬ 
self. 

Mr.  Austin  declared  ihat  he  would  like  to  have  the  girl  if  she 
could  be  secured.  He  did  not  want  her  if  anyone  else  had  any 
better  claim  to  her.  Able  counsel  declared  ihat  if  the  matter  was 
as  the  Bedards  claimed  it  to  be  then  Mr.  Austin  had  been 
wrom  ed.  The  misrepresentation  that  had  been  made  concerning 
Mr.  Haynes’  letter  was  against  both  his  interest  and  the  interest 
of  the  Bedards.  If  the  girl  or  her  father  desired  to  ignore  the 
contract  of  Mr.  Shaw  on  ihe  ground  of  misrepresentation  and  to 
make  a  new  contract  with  me  or  with  Mr.  Austin,  no  impartial 
court  could  deny  the  right.  With  this  understanding  I  secured 
introductions  to  prominent  men  in  Lewiston  who  would  vouch  for 
my  responsibility  and  then  returned  to  that  city  to  see  if  I  could 
secure  the  young  lady. 

I  arrived  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  saw  the  uncle 
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and  he  informed  me  that  the  father  of  Josephine  had  returned  from 
Canada.  He  thought  of  taking  Josephine  back  to  Canada  and  not 
go  to  Boston  at  all.  I  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  to  go  with  me 
he  would  find  everything  all  right.  If  his  story  was  correct  about 
dealings  with  Shaw  I  would  see  that  he  was  protected  to  the 
extent  of  my  ability.  He  finally  said  if  I  would  call  at  his  house 
that  evening,  he  would  be  there  with  Josephine,  her  father,  an 
interpreter,  and  their  priest  and  we  could  talk  the  matter  over. 

1  was  there  as  per  appointment.  All  were  present  except  the 
priest.  We  talked  the  matter.  I  informed  them  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  take  them  if  anyone  else  had  a  lawful  claim  upon  them. 
If  they  could  prove  what  they  said  to  be  true  I  would  not  only 
take  them  but  protect  them.  They  said  they  wanted  to  talk  with 
their  priest,  and  made  an  appointment  to  go  with  them  to  the 
priest  in  the  morning. 

In  the  morning  we  took  a  coach  and  drove  to  the  residence 
of  Father  Mathon  of  the  French  Catholic  Churcn.  He  received 
us  very  cordially.  The  Bedards  conversed  with  him  in  French. 
I  did  not  know  what  they  were  saying  but  from  certain  expres¬ 
sions  which  I  thought  I  understood  I  concluded  that  they  were 
telling  him  of  how  their  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Shaw. 

Finally  the  priest  turned  to  me  and  asked  me  what  I  wished 
to  do  with  Josephine. 

I  told  him  I  wished  to  exhibit  her  as  a  curiosity  because  of  her 
long  fasting. 

He  wished  to  know  if  it  was  a  moral  exhibition,  how  the  ex¬ 
hibition  would  be  conducted  and  whether  or  not  she  would  be  placed 
under  examination  by  physicians. 

I  replied  that  she  would  be  placed  upon  a  platform  where  she 
would  be  lectured  upon  by  a  lectuier.  He  would  state  her  brief 
history  and  the  wonderfulness  of  her  case  ;  that  she  would  not  be 
subjected  to  any  examination  by  the  medical  faculty  except  by  her 
full  permission  and  the  permission  of  her  parents. 

They  then  conversed  in  French  and  finally  told  me  that  the 
priest  advised  them  to  see  a  French  lawyer  and  have  the  contract 
papers  made  out  by  him. 

I  agreed  that  ihey  should  have  their  papers  made  out  to  suit 
themselves  so  long  as  they  were  within  reason. 

We  went  to  the  French  lawyer  and  the  contract  was  framed. 
In  it  they  stipulated  that  should  Stone  &  Shaw  endeavor  to  make 
trouble  with  them  in  Boston,  Mr.  Austin  would  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  suit.  They  were  poor  foreigners  and  could  not  stand  suit  and  on 
that  account  feared  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  protect  themselves 


should  any  one  attempt  to  make  trouble  with  them  in  a  strange 
land. 

I  thought  their  point  was  well  taken  and  yet  it  was  asking  a 
great  deal.  I  told  them  that  I  had  no  proof  except  their  word  that 
the  story  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  deception  was  true.  I  investigated  it  in  all 
its  bearings  and  finely  decided  that  if  they  would  make  affidavit  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Shaw  had  obtained  his  contract  under  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  that  I  would  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  and  sign 
the  contract  in  accordance  with  their  wish.  They  did  so  without 
any  hesitancy  whatever  and  the  papers  were  signed  and  sealed. 

They  were  not  to  appear  in  Boston  until  the  following  Monday 
but  before  I  left  Lewiston,  it  then  being  Wednesday,  they  proposed 
going  back  to  Boston  with  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  personally 
take  charge  of  them  and  see  that  their  wants  were  provided  for  until 
Monday,  as  they  were  unable  to  talk  English  and  their  interpreter 
was  not  acquainied  with  the  city. 

I  agreed  to  do  so.  that  afternoon  we  left  for  Boston.  It  seems 
that  while  I  was  in  Lewiston  my  actions  were  watched  unbeknown  to 
myself.  As  soon  as  we  took  the  train  a  telegram  was  sent  by  some 
person,  to  me  unknown,  to  Stone  &  Shaw,  announcing  that  the 
Bedards  were  on  the  train.  I  afterwards  learned  that  it  was  sent 
by  Brackett. 

At  the  depot  in  Boston  I  was  surprised  to  see  two  gentlemen 
step  up  to  the  Bedards  and  grasp  the  father  of  Josephine  bv  the 
hand.  } 

I  recognized  them  as  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Milbank,  of  Stone  eSc 
Shaw’s. 

Never  having  had  any  differences  with  these  gentlemen  I  put 
out  my  hand  to  Mr.  Shaw,  and  said,  “How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Shaw.” 

He  grasped  me  by  the  hand  and  said.  “Oh,  how  do  you  do,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you.” 

Their  actions  proved  that  they  were  there  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  meeting  the  Bedards.  I  could  not  understand  this  at  the 
time,  1  knew  that  the  Bedards  had  given  them  no  notice  of  their 
coming,  so  I  said  to  Mr.  Shaw:— 

“  1  hese  people  are  in  my  charge.” 

“And  who  are  you  ?”  he  exclaimed. 

“My  name  is  Webber,  you  know  me  I”  I  replied, 

“This  thing  don’t  go,’  exclaimed  Mr.  Milbank,  “these  people  go 

with  US.  r  b 

Well  not  this  eve,”  I  replied.  “Some  other  eve,  perhaps. 

1  hey  are  in  my  charge  and  I  shall  take  care  of  them.” 

I  hen  Mr.  Milbank  told  me  to  goto  a  place  several  degrees 
hotter  than  the  Torrid  Zone. 


I  replied,  “Where  I  go  these  people  will  go  with  me,”  I  knew 
that  if  they  had  any  lawful  claim  upon  the  Pedards  that  it  did  not  go 
into  effect  until  the  following  Monday,  but  they  followed  on  after 
me  talking  quite  loud  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  using  some  pro¬ 
fanity  until  1  turned  upon  them  and  forbade  them  talking  to  me  in 
such  a  manner,  making  me  an  object  of  attention  in  a  public  place. 
In  reply  to  my  determination  not  to  stand  such  abuse,  Mr.  Milbank 
declared  that,  “I  would  have  to  grow.”  No  doubt  he  took  me  for  a 
half-growned  kid,  but  I  had  been  through  just  as  many  battles  as  he 
had  and  could  show  as  many  wrinkles  in  my  face.  I  was  piloting 
the  Bedards  on  to  a  horse  car  when  both  Shaw  and  Milbank  tapped 
the  father  of  Josephine  on  the  shoulder  and  like  two  overgrown 
school  boys  shouted,  “You  can’t  go  with  him,  you  will  have  to  go 
with  us.  You  mind  what  we  tell  you.” 

The  situation  was  so  comical  that  I  could  not  help  indulging  in 
a  little  humor,  so  I  cried  out,  “Talk  French;  he  can’t  understand 
English.”  They  were  soon  lost  in  the  darkness  as  they  wended 
their  way  to  the  newspaper  office  to  insert  an  advertisement  of  an 
atiracdon  they  were  not  ceriain  of  having,  so  I  never  knew  whether 
they  appreciated  my  joke  or  not. 

I  took  Josephine  and  her  father  to  the  Nickelodeon,  introduced 
them  to  Mr.  Austin  and  Mr.  Haynes,  and  then  took  them  to  a  board¬ 
ing-house  and  saw  them  comfortably  provided  for. 

They  had  placed  themselves  wholly  under  my  care  and  guidance, 
and  desired  that  I  should  do  for  them  what  I  thought  right  and  best. 
I  consulted  with  Mr.  Austin  and  a  lawyer  in  the  morning,  and  then 
informed  the  Bedards  that  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  notify 
Stone  &  Shaw  that  they  should  cancel  their  contract  on  the  ground 
of  misrepresentation  and  tender  them  a  return  of  the  advance  $50 
paid  them  by  Shaw. 

They  thereupon  instructed  the  lawyer  to  perform  that  duty 
for  them,  and  the  lawyer,  with  myself  as  a  witness,  did  so. 

The  money  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Stone.  He  refused  it,  and 
declared  if  Josephine  Bedard  did  not  exhibit  at  their  museum 
that  he  would  fix  it  so  that  she  could  not  be  exhibited  anywhere. 

We  knew  this  meant  an  injunction.  We  also  knew  that 
anyone  out  of  spite,  could  bring  an  injunction  but  felt  that  such 
a  suit  would  call  for  an  immediate  hearing  by  the  court  and  a 
decision  one  way  or  the  other  would  be  speedily  made.  So  we 
awaited  the  issue. 

Now  how  did  the  matter  stand.  It  was  as  follows: —  So 
far  as  making  the  contract  with  the  Bedards  was  concerned  for 
the  exhibition  of  Josephine  I  was  Mr.  Austin’s  agent,  but  when 
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it  came  to  caring  for  the  Bedards  and  looking  out  for  their  best 
interests  that  was  a  matter  that  I  had  taken  upon  myself,  at 
their  request,  upon  my  own  responsibility.  Mr.  Austin  stood  behind 
me  only  so  far  as  any  other  man  would  have  done  w’ho  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  securing  something  of  value  provided  he  could  get  it. 

1’he  Bedards  had  placed  themselves  under  my  protection.  I 
had  agreed  to  protect  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  I  was 
determined  to  do  so,  so  long  as  it  was  agreeable,  and  to  carry  out 
for  them  their  own  wishes. 

Had  they  desired  to  go  to  Stone  &  Shaw’s  on  Monday  morning 
I  should  have  helped  them,  but  they  did  not  want  to"  go,  and 
wished  me  to  do  what  I  could  to  prevent  them  from  going.  I 
did  not  have  to  exercise  much  brain  work  to  keep  them  from  going, 
for  Messrs  Stone  &  Shaw  ordered  them  into  court  at  the  very 
time  that  they  should  have  appeared  at  their  museum  to  fulfill 
their  contract  with  them.  So  they  were  ordered  into  Court  on 
Monday  by  Stone  &  Shaw  and  were  also  advertised  by  them  to 
appear  at  their  museum  at  the  same  time.  Probably  they  thought 
the  people  would  like  to  pay  ten  cents  to  go  into  their  place  and 
hear  the  account  of  why  she  was  not  there.  The  order  to  appear 
in  Court  was  made  on  Friday,  the  advertisement  that  she  would 
appear  at  their  museum  being  made  on  Sunday  and  the  adver¬ 
tisement  read,  that  she  would  positively  be  there. 

Mr.  Austin,  on  the  other  hand,  exercised  greater  caution  so 
as  not  to  deceive  his  patrons.  He  did  not  advertise  her  as  an 
attraction  but  merely  stated  that  Josephine  Bedard  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  be  present  at  the  Nickelodeon. 

In  the  meantime  in  order  that  I  might  lawfully  protect  the 
young  lady  from  impositions,  I  was  lawfully  appointed  as  her 
guardian,  wiih  the  father’s  approval,  of  course. 

Mr.  Austin  had  very  little  idea  of  at  once  exhibiting  the  girl. 
He  expected  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  prevent  her  appearing  at 
his  house  during  the  early  part  of  the  first  week,  but  no  one  knowing 
the  facts  in  the  case  would  have  imagined  that  a  court  would  sus¬ 
tain  even  a  temporary  injunction  against  the  exhibition  of  Josephine 
Bedard.  The  courts,  however,  do  not  always  decide  matters  in  a 
manner  looked  for,  and  both  sides  are  quite"  often  surprised  and 
disappointed,  and  I  think  it  was  so  in  this  case. 

After  three  weeks  of  delays,  postponements  and  much  un¬ 
necessary  expense,  the  case  was  brought  to  trial  and  the  injunction 
was  sustained,  thus  preventing  Josephine  Bedard  from  being 
exhibited  by  her  father  or  by  Mr.  Austin  for  a  term  of  eight  weeks 
from  the  21st  of  January. 
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This  did  not  prevent  the  lady  from  being  exhibited  by  me  or 
any  one  else  who  would  contract  for  her  through  me,  her  guardian. 
She  would  not  go  with  Stone  &  Shaw  under  any  conditions. 

Mr.  Austin  preferred  to  pay  her  for  the  four  weeks  under  hie 
contract  just  the  same  as  if  she  had  performed  her  service,  and  hs 
did.  She  then  returned  to  her  home  in  Canada,  under  con  ract  to 
appear  at  the  Nickelodeon  on  the  week  of  March  18th,  when  the 
terms  of  the  injunction  would  have  expired. 

The  story  which  I  have  thus  far  related  gives  the  reader  the 
first  experience  of  Josephine  Bedard  as  a  great  curiosity  in  the  land 
of  the  brave  and  the  home  of  the  free  ;  and  we  speak  of  this  as  a 
portion  of  the  great  history  which  she  will  have  in  future  years. 
Without  a  doubt  she  will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  science  as  the 
greatest  marvel  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  her  introduction 
to  the  public  by  a  law  suit  will  not  make  her  case  one  whit  the  less 
interesting. 

I  have  stated  the  facts  in  this  case  so  minutely  because 
some  who  do  not  know  them  are  disposed  to  consider  that  Mr. 
Austin  did  a  mean  act  in  attempting  to  secure  the  girl  after  she  was 
under  contract  with  Mr.  Shaw.  If  there  was  any  meanness  in  the 
case  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself  where  it  was. 

Whatever  was  done  by  Mr.  Austin,  aside  from  Mr.  Haynes’ 
letter,  was  done  through  my  instrumentality  and  by  my  judgment 
backed  by  such  legal  advice  as  I  was  able  to  secure.  In  the  per¬ 
formance  of  my  work  I  have  done  nothing  to  feel  ashamed  of. 

The  suit  for  injunction  was  before  one  judge  only,  and  the 
pr’ncipal  witnesses  lor  the  Bedards  were  all  French  people  who 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  or  were  strangers  in  a  strange 
land  unacquainted  with  the  importance  of  their  story  on  the  witness 
stand  of  a  court.  The  witnesses  on  the  other  side  knew  just  what  to 
say  and  what  not  to  say  to  counteract  the  evidence  of  the  French 
people. 

The  court  decided  that  the  Father  could  not  exhibit  his 
daughter,  nor  could  Mr.  Austin,  during  the  term  of  their  contract 
with  Mr.  Shaw,  which  ended  the  1 6th  of  March. 

It  was  an  apparent  victory  for  the  other  side,  but  it  was  a 
barren  one.  It  would  appear  that  Stone  &  Shaw  expected  that  ihe 
young  lady  would  be  handed  over  to  them,  for  the  daily  papers  the 
next  morning  dei  lared  ihat  Josephine  Bedard  “could  not  be  shown  for 
a  nickel,  that  it  would  cost  a  dime  to  see  her.”  This  they  soon 
found  to  be  a  great  mistake,  for  the  young  lady  declared,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  herself,  that  she  would  die  before  she  would  appeat  at 
Stone  &  Shaw’s. 
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The  court  enjoined  Mr.  Austin  also,  not  to  advertise  her  during 
the  period  of  the  injunction,  but  this  account  of  the  young  lady’s 
difficulties  in  a  strange  land  is  mine,  I  do  not  realize  that  there  is 
any  injunction  upon  my  declaring  as  her  guardian,  that  I  have  ar¬ 
ranged  for  her  appearance  at  the  Nickelodeon  as  soon  as  the 
court’s  decree  will  permit  Mr.  Austin  to  advertise  and  exhibit  her 
and  she  will  there  be  seen  for  a  nickel. 

I  do  not  remember  just  what  the  papers  said  about  this  strange 
case.  I  saw  the  articles  at  the  time  but  did  not  retain  any  of  them. 
What  is  stated  in  this  book  are  the  facts  'gathered  by  myself.  I 
know  them  to  be  true  and  hereby  declare  them  lo  be  true. 

Josephine  Marie  Bedard  was  born  at  St.  Herbert,  County  of 
Arthabaska,  Province  of  Quebec,  on  the  3d  day  of  April,  1871,  she 
was  the  fifth  child  of  poor,  but  honesty  parents.  Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  but  three  months  old,  and  it  is  asserted  by  the  rela¬ 
tives  that  when  her  mother  was  dying,  she  declared  as  her  last  words 
that  if  she  went  to  the  good  place  she  would  see  that  her  baby  child 
was  properly  taken  care  of.  J 

By  her  own  biotners  and  sisters  Josephine  was,  of  course,  the 
baby  pet,  and  in  her  country  home  her  infancy  was  spent  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  country  babies  spend  their  days  of  joy. 

Later  on,  her  father  took  to  himself  a  new  wife,  and  more 
children  were  added  to  the  family  group.  Then  Josephine’s  supre¬ 
macy  to  the  babyship  was  soon  lost  by  the  claims  of  one  after  another 
to  that  position,  until  Josephine  became  a  sort  of  a  modem 
Cindrella. 

As  she  grew  in  years,  she  was  taught  to  believe  that  her  angel 
mother  was  constantly  watching  over  her,  and  to  this  day  she  claims 
to  receive  advice  and  counsel  from  her,  more  especially  at  times  when 
danger  threatens.  The  advice  which  she  claims  to  receive  in  this 
supernatural  manner  she  obeys  to  the  letter,  and  being  a  young  lady 
with  strong  individuality  and  remarkable  veneration,  she  would  die 
sooner  than  disregard  what  she  believes  to  be  the  counsel  of  her 
mother. 

Whether  this  abiding  faith  in  the  supernatural  has  anything  to 
do  with  her  remarkable  fasting  is  not  yet  known. 

When  about  five  years  of  age,  her  family  moved  to  St.  Paul,  and 
at  this  place,  when  about  ten  years  of  age,  she  first  began  to  live 
without  eating,  and  has  so  lived  ever  since.  Up  to  that  time  she  ate 
the  same  as  anyone  else. 

She  was  attacked  with  the  croup,  and  during  her  illness  threw  a 
large  mass  of  something  from  her  stomach,  but  just  what  was  never 
known.  Since  then  she  has  never  had  the  faintest  desire  for  food 
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and  has  eaten  nothing,  yet  she  is  perfectly  normal  in  all  other  res¬ 
pects,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows ;  is  full-blooded,  grows  the  same  as 
other  people  grow,  is  good  looking,  with  bright  eyes  and  full  cheeks, 
and  is  unusually  healthy,  and  remarkably  strong. 

In  1883,  the  family  moved  to  Tingwick,  Canada,  which  is  her  home 
at  the  present  time.  Her  father  is  a  farmer,  and  at  the  same  time 
carries  on  a  small  country  store.  At  home  she  works  as  hard  as  any 
country  girl — milks  the  cows,  churns  butter,  does  general  housework, 
and  thinks  nothing  of  lifting  heavy  articles  into  the  wagons  of  the 
patrons  of  their  little  store. 

Josephine  Marie  Bedard  is  a  wonder  of  the  first  magnitude.  Her 
case  is  true  without  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  It  is  well  known  in 
Canada,  and  is  vouched  for  by  the  Canadian  press,  as  well  as  by  all 
of  her  relatives  and  her  neighbors,  and  by  priest  and  physicians. 

I  had  her  under  my  personal  charge  for  five  weeks.  She  and  her 
father  occupied  rooms  in  the  same  house  with  myself  for  four  weeks, 
and  there  was  no  way  for  her  to  be  supplied  with  food  without  my¬ 
self  or  some  of  the  people  in  the  house  knowing  of  it. 

She  was  invited  into  the  kitchen  and  allowed  to  help  the  cook 
and  the  table  girls,  all  of  whom  would  testify,  on  oath,  that  she 
could  not  be  tempted  or  induced  to  eat.  She  has  no  more  desire  to 
eat  than  other  people  would  have  to  chew  iron.  Unlike  most  other 
people  in  a  kitchen,  if  particles  of  food  adhered  to  her  fingers  she 
would  wipe  them  with  her  apron  or  with  a  towel,  instead  of  putting 
them  to  her  month. 

If  her  story  is  not  true ;  if  she  has  for  such  a  long  period  of 
time,  with  no  special  object  in  view,  deceived  so  many  people,  and 
does  partake  of  strengthening  food,  in  some  way  unbeknown  to 
others,  then  she  is  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  fraud  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

I  brought  her  from  Lewiston  to  Boston,  and  invited  herself,  her 
father,  and  their  interpreter  to  a  hasty  supper  in  the  Portland  depot. 
It  was  my  first  experience  with  her,  and  you  may  imagine  how  queer 
it  seemed  for  her  to  sit  at  the  table  looking  with  a  sort  of  amazement 
at  the  way  in  which  the  rest  of  us  made  away  with  the  food. 

I  took  her  to  New  York,  with  her  uncle,  and  stopped  at  a  French 
house,  in  order  that  she  might  be  able  to  converse  with  the  ladies 
there.  When  I  told  the  proprietor  of  the  house  and  his  wife  that 
the  lady  lived  without  eating  they  laughed  at  me,  and  told  me  that 
they  were  not  so  green  as  to  believe  that.  I  told  them  that  we 
should  probably  stop  there  a  week,  and  they  might  watch  her,  or  put 
a  lady  with  her,  and  I  would  give  them  $5  for  every  mouthful  that 
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they  could  get  her  to  eat,  or  prove  that  she  did  eat.  When  I  left  I 
asked  them  what  they  had  to  say  about  the  young  lady,  and  they 
said  :  “  She  no  eat.  Very  funny  !  very  funny  1  ” 

I  was  talking  with  an  amusement  manager,  and  said,  “  I  have  in 
New  York  with  me  the  greatest  curiosity  the  world  ever  knew.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  A  young  woman,”  I  replied,  “  that  has  eaten  nothing  for  seven 
years.  ° 

“  You’re  a  liar  !  ”  said  he,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation 
It  is  a  fact,”  I  returned. 

‘  What  does  she  look  like,  a  skeleton  ?  ’ 

“No.  She  is  stout  and  healthy.” 

Look  here,  said  he,  if  you  should  tell  me  that  you  had  not 
eaten  anything  for  seven  years  I  might  believe  you,  and  possibly  the 
public  might  be  made  to  believe  it,  but  when  you  tell  me  that  a 
woman,  stout  and  healthy,  has  eaten  nothing  for  seven  years  why 
hang  it,  you  lie,  that’s  all  there  is  about  that.”  ’ 

Just  as  the  people  in  New  York  were  beginning  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  Josephine’s  case,  by  reason  of  the  evidences  of  its  truth  I 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Boston. 

The  wonderful  strength  and  endurance  of  this  young  lady 
travelling  without  eating,  and  never  complaining  or  admitting  of  be"- 
mg  fatigued,  surprised  me  beyond  measure. 

Wherever  she  went  she  preferred  to  walk  rather  than  take  a 
street  car.  The  air  was  one  of  her  chief  articles  of  food,  and  she 
liked  plenty  of  it. 

Her  other  article  of  food  is  water.  This  she  takes  about  five  or 
six  times  a  day,  about  half  a  tumblerful  at  a  time. 

•  She  occasionally  chews  gum,  not  because  she  realizes  any  strength 
derived  from  it,  but  because  she  likes  it.  Some  of  the  papers  have 
been  pleased  to  term  her  the  “  gum  chewer,”  but  the  title  is  not  an 
appropriate  one,  and  does  not  do  justice  to  her  most  remarkable  and 
incomprehensible  case. 

When  she  appears  at  the  Nickelodeon,  any  of  the  officials  of  the 
city,  any  prominent  citizens,  or  any  of  the  medical  faculty,  may  ap¬ 
point  a  lady  committee  to  watch  her  day  and  night,  but  no  medical 
examinations,  except  in  the  way  of  questionings,  will  be  permitted. 


The  following  are  but  a  few  of  the  testimonials  regarding  the 
truthfulness  of  Miss  Bedard’s  wonderful  fasting: — 

“The  case  of  Josephine  Bedard,  who  has  not  eaten  anything  for 
2552  days,  is  verified  by  the  Montreal  Press.  Her  case  staggers  the 
medical  fraternity.  She  subsists  entirely  on  water,  and  is  plump  and 
vivacious,  weighing  125  pounds.  Eating  may  prove,  after  all,  to  be 
but  a  mere  habit,  and  those  who  drink  nothing  but  water  to  be  on 
the  right  track.” — Boston  Globe ,  editorial  of  Feb.  17,  1889. 


“  Victoriaville,  P.  Q.,  Feb.  26,  1889. 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  testify  that  Miss  Josephine  Bedard, 
daughter  of  Ambroise  Bedard,  of  the  township  of  Tingwick,  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  has  remained  in  my  house  for  eleven  days,  in 
December  last,  and  that  to  the  knowledge  of  my  family  and  servants 
she  took  no  food  whatsoever  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  in  this  neighborhood  that  she  has  taken  no  food 
since  about  seven  years.  During  that  time  she  has  on  several 
occasions  lived  with  relatives  at  different  places  in  this  district,  and 
they  all  agree  that  she  never  took  any  food. 

J.  O.  BOURBEAU, 

General  Merchant .” 


Tingwick,  P.  Q.,  February,  1889. 

I,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  Miss  Josephine  Bedard,  a 
daughter  of  Ambroise  Bedard,  of  Tingwick,  has  been  under  my 
special  attemion  for  three  days,  and  that  she  has  not  taken  any  kind 
of  food.  She  took  only  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  on  two  occas¬ 
ions  during  those  three  days,  and  after  that  time  this  extraordinary 
girl  was  as  strong  and  as  healthy  as  before. 

C.  F.  COUTRE,  M.  D. 
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“Arthabaskaville,  Canada,  Feb.  28,  1889. 

I  am  doing  business  in  Arthabaskaville.  I  know  Mr.  Ambroise 
Bedard  since  many  years,  and  his  girl,  Marie  Josephine,  since  she 
has  began  not  to  eat,  becoming  thus  a  curious  case  for  all  public  of 
our  township.  All  her  relations,  uncles,  aunts,  etc.,  as  well  as 
neighbors  are  of  my  knowledge,  and  they  can  with  me  swear  that  the 
girl  in  qnestion,  Marie  Josephine  Bedard,  of  St.  Petrice  de  Ting- 
wick,  P.  Q.,  is  living  wthout  eating. 

J.  B.  OUDLET,  Dry  Goods  Merchant. 


Victoria  Ville,  28  Fev.  1889. 

Je  certifie  que  Demoiselle  Josephine  Bedard  a  ete  quinze  jours 
chez  nous  et  quelle  n’a  pris  aucune  nourriture  excepte  un  peu  d’eau. 

JOSEPH  POTHIER,  Cultivateur . 

I  certify  that  Demoiselle  Josephine  Bedard  has  been  fifteen  days  at  our  house 
aud  that  she  has  taken  no  nourishment  except  a  little  water. 


Warwick,  18  Feb.,  1889. 

Je  certifie  que  Demoiselle  Josephine  Bedard  &  restir  quelques 
jours  chez  moi,  et  quelle  a  prite  aucune  nourriture. 

J.  A.  ROY,  Merchand  Tailleur. 

I  certify  that  Demoiselle  Josephine  Bedard  has  stayed  some  days  at  m\  house, 
and  that  she  has  not  taken  any  nourishment. 


I  might  present  hundreds  of  certificates  similar  to  those  here 
given.  They  are  not  all  necessarily  from  people  in  Canada,  but 
nearer  home.  At  Lewiston,  Maine,  there  are  many  people  who  can 
testify  regarding  her  case. 

How  to  account  for  Miss  Bedard’s  living,  I  have  no  theory.  I 
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only  know  that  she  does  not  eat,  and  yet  she  lives.  If  I  were  to 
advance  any  opinion  it  would  be  to  the  effect  that  eating,  like  opium 
smoking,  or  chewiig,  or  liquor  drinking,  is  but  a  habit  contracted  by 
our  early  ancestors,  and  Miss  Bedard’s  case  is  but  Nature  asserting 
itself  after  a  long  submission  to  man’s  perversions,  thus  proving  her 
power  to  care  for  her  own  without  man’s  earning  “  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.”  No  one  should  fail  to  see  this  remarkable  young 
lady  at  the  Nickelodeon.  I  am  prepared  to  contract  for  her  appear¬ 
ance  at  other  places. 

C.  H.  WEBBER,  Guardian. 
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FIVE  CENTS 


V/flS 


AT  THE 


Nickelodeon 


109,  111  AND  113  COURT  STREET, 

BOSTON, 

Than  can  be  obtained  for  Fifty  Cents  at 
any  other  place  of  amusement 
in  the  country. 
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Three  stories  filled  with  Pleasurable  Surprises. 


WM.  AUSTIN,  Prop. 


AL.  HAYNES,  Gen.  Manager. 


